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of Taprobane (Ceylon) were carried to different emporiums
of India. Thus the traders from Egypt might have been
supplied with them without having to extend their voy-
ages beyond Mouziris.

Little seems to have been learned regarding India, be-
yond what hearsay information might have been brought
home by the Egyptian sailors, until the reign of the
Emperor Justinian, when Kosmos, surnamecl Indiko-
pleustes, an Egyptian merchant of the seventh century, in
the course of his traffic, made some voyages to India, and
subsequently wrote an account of his experience of that-
country. He described the western coast of India as
being the chief seat of the pepper trade, and mentioned
Taprobane as being a great place of trade, to which were
imported the silk of the Sinse and the precious spices of
the Eastern countries, which were conveyed thence to all
parts of India, to Persia, and to the Arabian Gulf. Kosmos
also mentions that the Persians, having overthrown the
Parthian Empire, and re-established the line of their
ancient monarchs, took now an active interest in the
Eastern trade, and all the considerable ports of India
were frequented by their traders, who, in exchange for
the productions of their own country, received the spices
and precious stones of India, which they conveyed up the
Persian Gulf, and, by means of the Euphrates and Tigris,
distributed them through every province of their Empire.

After the death of Justinian, an important change took
place in connection with the Indo-European trade. Egypt
was one of the earliest conquests of the Muhammadans,
and as the Arabs settled themselves in that country, and kept
possession of it, the Greeks were excluded from all inter-
course with Alexandria, to which port they had long